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Key Economic Indicators 


Indicator Unit 


GDP at Current 
Prices $ Million 


Population 1000s 
GDP per capita 


Money supply (sea- 
sonally adjusted) Million 133.3 


Development Budget Million 61.3 
Operating Budget Million 92.5 
Foreign Debt Million 500* 
Foreign Assets (Net) Million 8.2 25.6 
Domestic Credit Million 104.8 137.9 


Consumer Prices 
African Scale 100 1962 141.0 149.8 


Consumer Prices 
European Scale 100 1964 145.0 163.5 


Tropical Wood Products 
(all types) exported US $ Million Took 103.0 


Manganese Produced Million Tons L293 1.93 


Petroleum Produced Million Tons 6.30 7oae 


Uranium Produced Tons 640 (2) 1,411 





Indicator (cont.) Unit % Change 


Electric Power 
Consumed Million KWH + 2% 


Total Exports (FOB) US $ Million + 4% 
Total Imports (CIF) US $ Million 7% 
Balance of Trade US Million 2% 
Exports to USA US Million 61% 
Imports from USA US Million 3% 


Imports from EEC 
(six) Million 5% 


Total Imports from 
France Million 11% 


*Estimate 


(1) 


Technical difficulties at the Mine forced its closing for 
about half the year. 


Sources: Ministries of Mines, Finance and Economy, Gabonese 
Bureau of Statistics, UDEAC, IMF, Gabon Chamber of 
Commerce, IBRD. 





SUMMARY 


Almost overnight Gabon has become a rich country, thanks largely 
to oil, whose production is continuing to rise and whose prices 
have gone up tremendously. Because of this increased wealth, 
Gabon has expanded its development program markedly and economic 
activity is booming. The main project is, of course, the Trans- 
gabon Railroad, but there are opportunities for U.S. business in 
many other areas as well such as mining, construction, and con- 
sulting services. The Embassy in Libreville, backed by the 
Departments of Commerce and State in Washington, stands ready to 
assist American firms in any way possible. END SUMMARY. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Gabon is a Rich Country 


Largely because of the recent rise in the price of oil, Gabon has 
moved in the space of two years from a country that simply had a 
chance to develop economically to the point where today Gabon is 

a rich country. Total receipts in 1974 will be a minimum of $525 
million (1973 receipts were $200 million) and will continue to 
rise. With a population that is estimated to be less than 600,000 
the per capita income is thus about $900. Receipts could easily 
reach one billion dollars by 1978. 


Gabon has an expanding liberal economy based on the exploitation 
of natural resources. Current figures show that exports are 
rapidly rising. For example, 1974 exports to the U.S. are up six 
times over the same period in 1973 ($25.4 million through April 
1974 compared to $3.9 million in the same period in 1973 and $18.3 
million for all of 1973). The largest portion of these exports 

is petroleum and manganese. In addition, Gabon is a rapidly grow- 
ing market for many things that American firms can provide such as 
heavy equipment and consulting services. Several American repre- 
sentatives have stated that business opportunities in Gabon are 
analogous to those offered by the smaller oil-rich Arab countries. 
And, Gabon's fortunate position of having valuable natural resources 
makes it financially possible for the country to undertake expen- 
sive and desirable development projects. 


Finally, Gabon has a stable, pragmatic government which has made 
the country's economic development its foremost goal. The govern- 
ment knows that it needs private foreign free enterprise manage- 
ment. The government's policy of economic nationalism (Gaboniza- 
tion) is mcderate and does not seek to drive out or discourage 
foreign firms--only participate with them. 


Mineral Wealth 


Gabon's emergence as a rich country is largely due to its mineral 
wealth, principally oil. Oil production, which was about 150,000 





barrels per day in 1973, should easily reach 200,000 b/d in 1974 
and probably 275,000 b/d by 1976. Because of the greatly 
increased world price for petroleum, Gabon's revenues from oil 
have risen from around $83 million in 1973 to a projected figure 
of at least $400 million in 1974. And, exploration is continu- 
ing both offshore and in the forest area between the coast and 
mountains where exploration, which is expensive in the dense 
forest, has become economical due to the oil price rise. Pre- 
liminary indications from this area are encouraging. 


But oil is not the only resource in Gabon. Formerly, the leading 
sector of the economy was timber and it is still providing sub- 
stantial receipts. Around 85 percent of Gabon's surface is 

covered by dense forest and Gabon enjoys a near monopoly in okoume, 
a valuable soft wood used to make plywood. In the past, its price 
has been stable and the demand in the long term is growing. In 
1973 Gabon exported about one million tons of wood, the majority 
unprocessed logs, having a value of around $100 million. Currently, 
however, the timber market is in a depressed state due to the world 
economic situation. Thus, 1974 production, which had been running 
ahead of 1973 production, will probably also be around one million 
tons. Barring a complete collapse in the world economic situation, 
timber production should remain around one million tons until 1978. 
At this point, the construction of the Transgabon Railroad will 
open up forest zones in the interior to easier exploitation and 
production should increase markedly. 


Manganese and uranium are also important sources of income, providing 
about $33 million and $9 million, respectively, to the Gabonese 
budget in 1973. The manganese deposits are large enough to last 

at least one hundred years and production is expected to double in 
1980 when the Transgabon Railroad reaches the mines. Uranium 
production, however, is expected to remain at current levels 

unless new sources are uncovered. In addition, Gabon has vast 

iron deposits at Belinga in the northeast, and there are indications 
that the mine (in which Bethlehem Steel has an interest) could start 
producing earlier than expected, perhaps by 1982. 


1975 Budget 


The Gabonese budget for 1975 which was adopted September 18, 1974 
shows both the country's wealth and its determination to develop. 





It is a balanced budget of 151 billion CFA, or about $620 million, 
an increase of 320 percent over the original 1974 budget. In 
addition, whereas the 1974 budget was about evenly divided between 
development and administrative expenses, 70 percent of the 1975 
budget or $446 million is consecrated to development. Included 
are such projects as the Transgabon Railroad, dam building, con- 
struction of a road network and bridges, improvement of the port 
at Port-Gentil, and industrial investments such as a paper 

factory at Kango and an Agro-Industrial complex in the Haut- 
Ogooué. 


Transgabon Railroad - All Aboard for Franceville 


The main economic project in Gabon is, of course, the Transgabon 
Railroad, which will extend from the port of Owendo in Libreville 

to Franceville in the southeast and eventually to Belinga in the 
northeast. Originally, it was planned to build the first leg to 
Booué in the center of the country, the second leg to Franceville, 
and finally the third leg to Belinga. However, on September 3, 

1974 President Bongo offered a European consortium a contract for 
completing the first and second legs at the same time. This con- 
tract was accepted and the first two legs of the railroad were 
effectively merged into one. Construction on the Owendo-Franceville 
line will begin in 1975 and is expected to be completed in 1980 at 

a cost of around $400 million. Several American firms are directly 
involved with the railroad. Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton is do- 
ing consulting engineering and General Electric is providing loco- 
motives. American earthmoving equipment will be used. American 
firms also may be supplying rails for the railroad. But, perhaps 
more important are the spin-offs that will come from the railroad, 
such as road building, other construction work and various indus- 
trial enterprises. 


Problem Areas 


In spite of the overall bright economic outlook, the Gabonese 
economy does have some problem areas. The most potentially serious 
is rising inflation. Gabon has always been one of the most expen- 
sive countries in Africa since little food is grown here and every- 
thing must be flown in. However, in 1973 prices increased by 12 
percent and the rate is likely to be even higher in 1974. The 





causes are obvious--general world inflation coupled with the 
tremendous boom in the Gabonese economy leading to large influxes 
of money. Because of the "boom" condition of the economy, this 
inflation is perhaps normal and not currently serious. However, 
it is a problem that Gabon will have to come to grips with in the 
next few years. 


The other problem of which American businessmen should be: aware 
is that, because of its small population, Gabon has a very small 
labor force. Much labor is in fact imported from surrounding 
countries. Thus, it is not always easy to find workers for a 


particular project, especially when certain specialized skills are 
required. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Current U.S.-Gabonese Economic Relations 


President Bongo is very pragmatic and knows that his country needs 
foreign private investment, management and technology. During his 
trip to the United States in August 1973, President Bongo encouraged 


American businessmen to come to Gabon, look around and see for them- 
selves the economic activity going on in the count.y and how profit- 
able it can be for investors. Relations between Gabon and the 
United States are warm and our economic relations are strong. 


In 1973, $18.3 million in Gabonese exports went to the United States, 
principally oil and manganese. This was about 8 percent of total 
Gabonese exports, up from 1972's percentage of 5 percent. Imports 
from the U.S. in 1973 totaled $12.9 million or nearly 9 percent of 
total Gabonese imports in 1973. In recent years, imports from the 
U.S. have chiefly been large equipment for earthmoving, manganese 
operations and oil exploration. In 1972 the U.S. had a favorable 
trade balance of $2.1 million with Gabon. However, in 1973 we 
imported $5.4 million more from Gabon than we exported, a change 
brought on chiefly by the vastly increased prices of oil. 


Greater trade was made difficult by the small size of the internal 
market, the necessity of doing business in French, and traditional 
trading patterns with Europe, especially France. There are, how- 
ever, especially good opportunities for Americans interested in 





investing in Gabon. Current U.S. investment here is second only 
to France and is over $150 million. Gabon has money to spend and 
has embarked on an ambitious development program. Roads, fac- 
tories and ports are being built and new industries being estab- 
lished. Obviously, foreign private investment will be necessary 
to carry out these plans. 


Gabonization 


President Bongo has adopted a policy of Gabonization. However, 
unlike the case in some countries of the world, this is not a 
threat to the American investor. Gabonization can perhaps best 
be described as joint participation. When a new company or 
industry is established here, the Gabonese receive 10 percent of 
its stock for free, with the option of increasing their participation 
up to 60 percent by purchasing additional stock at a price agreed 
upon by the company and government. It is also necessary that the 
company headquarters be located in Gabon and that a Gabonese be 
its Director. However, there have been no problems with this sys- 
tem as the companies have received fair prices for their shares 
taken by the Gabonese Government. Thus, when Gabon increased its 
participation in SOMIFER (which has the concession for the Belinga 
iron mine and in which Bethlehem Steel had a 50 percent interest), 
an agreement on the price to be paid for the shares by the govern- 
ment was worked out easily, amiably and to the satisfaction of the 
foreign firms involved. This is obviously a reflection of the 
President's pragmatic nature. On the one hand, he knows that 
Gabonese participation is necessary for the well being of his 
country. But, on the other hand, he realizes that foreign private 
investment and skills are equally necessary for the well being of 
his country and that foreign firms must be treated fairly. 


Opportunities for U.S. Business 


There are many opportunities for U.S. business in Gabon, some of 
which have been mentioned above. The fastest growing imports are 
heavy equipment, air conditioning equipment, trucks and airplanes. 
Since Gabon's road system is difficult to use during the rainy 
season, most communication with the interior of the country is by 
air and Gabon has over 120 airports. In the next few years, a 
sizeable portion of Gabon's domestic air fleet will have to be 





replaced, and it is also possible that Air Gabon might go inter- 
national, which would necessitate the purchase of medium and 
long-range planes. Mining also offers opportunities. The 
Gabonese jungle is so dense that prospecting has never been 
carried out in a very complete and thorough manner, and there 

are indications that there may be other undiscovered mineral 
deposits in the country. In addition, the government is planning 
on constructing a mineral port at Santa Clara, just north of 
Libreville, to handle the export of minerals by the Transgabon 
Railroad. The port would begin operating in about 1980. Fishing 
is also underdeveloped. There are reportedly harvestable quanti- 
ties of shrimp and sardines offshore, but only several small 
companies that sell their catch on the local market are currently 
operating and they are unable to meet local demand. No fish are 
exported. 


The U.S. Government currently assists Gabon through loans, 
guarantees and insurance from the U.S. Export-Import Bank and 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation. The Peace Corps is 

also active in Gabon, and USAID will furnish a $5 million soft 
term loan for feeder roads on the Transgabon Railroad project. 
The U.S. Embassy in Libreville stands ready to aid any American 
businessman with briefings, help in securing appointments and 

any other necessary assistance. Generally, successes that have 
been achieved by American businessmen in Gabon have resulted from 
on-the-spot visits by officials capable of dealing in French. 


The following recent publications contain helpful background 
information: 


Deuxieme Plan de Développement Economique et Social, 1971-75, (pub. 
1971), full five-year development plan with good facts and figures, 
Direction du Plan, B.P. 172, Libreville, price 6000 CFA francs (at 
time of writing, October 1974, the exchange rate was 240 CFA francs 
equals $1.00). 


Guide de l'Investisseur au Gabon, (pub. 1973), practical informa- 
tion for investors, PROMOGABON, B.P. 172, Libreville, price 3000 
CFA francs. 





Annuaire National Officiel de la République Gabonaise, 1973, 
(pub. 1973) excellent information on economy, legislation, and 
political organizations of Gabon. Agence Havas Gabon, B.P. 213, 
Libreville, price 5000 CFA francs. 


Annual Report of Banque Gabonaise de Développement, 1973 (pub. 
1974), Good recent national production figures. Banque Gabonaise 
de Développement, B.P. 5, Libreville. 


Surveys of African Economies (Gabon, Cameroon, Central African 
Republic, Chad and Congo Brazzaville), (pub. 1968). International 


Monetary Fund, 19th and H Streets, Washington, D.C. 20431, price 
$5.00. 
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